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Give  me  a  singing  stream,  a  laughing  wind  and  a  smiling  sun; 

Give  me  a  pine  tree  flanked  on  two  sides  by  small  fir  trees; 

Give  me  flowers — patches  of  color  on  a  quilted  landscape; 

Give  me  mountains  towering  to  an  immensity  beyond  my  conception; 

Give  me  lazy  clouds  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  tall  mountains; 

Give  me  one  bird  call  shattering  vast  silences; 

Give  me  a  lake  as  still  and  calm  as  polished  glass; 

And  give  me  to  match  these  a  serenity,  a  beauty,  a  strength, 

A  humbleness  when  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  God. 

— Eloise  Banning. 
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Starlet  ^ngel 

By  Rosalind  Trent 

WOLF  MoRAN,  professional  gunman,  had  just  arrived  in  the  land 
of  the  departed.  A  rope  with  a  running  noose  had  been  the 
means  of  getting  him  there.  Electricity  may  be  a  more  modern 
method,  but  in  Wolfs  case  the  older  way  had  proved  quite  efficacious. 

He  had  been  conscious  for  a  long  time  before  he  had  any  desire 
to  move,  speak,  or  see.  He  lay  very  still,  remembering  how  he  had 
floated  through  shining  space  and  come  gently  to  rest  in  the  place 
where  he  now  lay.  Dimly  he  knew  that  he  was  dead,  that  the  world 
to  which  he  was  awakening  was  a  new  one  to  him.  At  length,  with- 
out opening  his  eyes,  he  slowly  extended  his  left  arm.  His  hand 
touched  something  soft  that  bent  under  its  weight.  Wolf's  agile 
fingers  traced  the  outline.  "A  flower,"  he  decided,  "a  flower  like  a 
small,  wrinkled  cup  on  a  slender  stalk." 

"Is  it  red?"  he  wondered.  He  drew  his  arm  back  and  lay  still 
thinking.  What  was  it  that  had  been  so  red?  Something  that  had 
stuck  unpleasantly  to  his  hands,  he  remembered.  But  the  word  was 
lost  to  his  mind. 

Slowly  the  mistiness  faded  from  his  thoughts.  He  sat  up,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  stared  into  the  thick  darkness  that  pressed  about  him. 
In  the  stillness  he  heard  little  leaves  rustling  in  the  breeze.  Wolf 
got  to  his  feet  and  ran  a  cautious  finger  around  his  throat.  Finding 
that  it  did  not  hurt,  he  clasped  a  hand  on  either  side  of  his  neck  and 
twisted  his  head  from  side  to  side.  For  all  practical  purposes  his 
neck  was  unharmed.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  straightened  his  collar 
and  brushed  aimlessly  at  his  coat. 

Footfalls  broke  the  stillness.  They  came  very  near,  paused,  passed 
on,  and  died  away.  Wolf  wondered  if  there  would  be  people  here 
whom  he  knew.  Tim  and  Joe  were  dead.  He  believed  that  he  would 
know  them  if  he  saw  them.  Moir,  too,  might  be  here.  Wolf  remem- 
bered. He  shuddered.  He  hoped  that  he  would  not  see  Moir  again — 
ever.  Light,  swift  steps,  a  woman's  steps,  hurried  by  him.  Wolf 
wondered  suddenly  if  his  mother  might  be  here.  Would  he  know  her? 
No,  he  decided,  even  if  he  saw  her,  he  would  not  know  a  mother 
whom  he  could  not  remember  ever  having  seen. 
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A  misty  radiance  had  begun  to  light  the  landscape.  It  grew  into 
shadowless  beams  of  cold,  still  light.  Wolf  looked  eagerly  about 
him.  He  was  standing  under  a  great  tree  in  a  little  meadow.  The 
soft  breeze  that  whispered  among  the  leaves  brought  the  sound  of 
rushing,  falling  waters  faintly  to  his  ears.  On  one  side  of  the  meadow 
ran  a  great  road  and  on  the  other,  a  trail  which  led  up  into  the  hills 
in  the  West.  He  could  see  a  long  way  down  the  road,  but  its  end  was 
dark;  the  end  of  the  trail  was  also  obscured  in  a  white  radiance 
through  which  he  could  not  see. 

Just  as  he  started  to  walk  away,  he  noticed  the  little  flower  which 
his  fingers  had  found  before.  It  was  bright  red.  It  nodded  in  the 
breezes  and  seemed  to  smile  at  him.  Wolf  smiled  down  at  it.  Its 
fresh,  bright  color  attracted  him  so  much  that  he  bent  and  tousled 
its  petals  with  gentle  fingers. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  flower.  Wolf  looked  up  to  find  a  man 
standing  at  his  side.  He  drew  back  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  putting 
his  right  hand  quickly  into  his  coat  pocket.  But  the  other  was  not 
frightened  as  he  had  once  been.   He  smiled  and  offered  his  hand. 

"I  came  to  show  you  the  way,"  he  said.  "I  think,"  he  added,  "that 
I  must  have  known  you  somewhere,  didn't  I?" 

Wolf  nodded. 

"I  thought  so.   You  are  Moran.    I'm  awfl  glad  to  see  you!" 

Wolf  gulped.  "What  did  you  say,  Moir?"  he  demanded. 

"I  said  that  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Why  shouldn't  I  be?" 

"Why,  because  I — you — I've  forgotten  what  it  was!" 

Moir  laughed  gleefully.  "Guess  'twasn't  anything,"  he  chuckled. 
"Anyway,  I'm  glad  you  are  here.  I'll  show  you  the  way  directly. 
Someone  is  coming,  I  think." 

"Show  me  the  way  where?"  Wolf  asked. 

"Up  there."  Moir  nodded  toward  the  West. 

"What's  there?" 

"The  light." 

Wolf  stared  at  the  radiant  cloud  for  a  few  seconds.  "Do  I  have 
to  go  up  there,  Moir?"  he  asked. 

"Not  unless  you  want  to.  You  can  go  down  there,  if  you  like, 
along  that  road." 

"And  what's  there?" 
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"Darkness." 

Wolf  turned  to  look  again  at  the  luminous  cloud.  A  slow  smile 
broke  over  his  face,  lighting  his  dark  eyes.  "Believe  Til  go  up  there," 
he  said. 

"I  hoped  you  would,"  Moir  answered.  "There  comes  somebody 
now." 

Wolf  saw  a  stocky  figure  in  a  blue  uniform  coming  across  the 
meadow  to  them.   The  face  under  the  blue  cap  grinned  engagingly. 

"I  say,"  the  officer  questioned,  "how  does  one  get  up  there?"  He 
nodded  to  the  West. 

"We  are  going  now,"  Moir  told  him.   "Come  along  with  us." 

"Thanks.  By  George,  you're  Wolf  Moran  and  Moir!"  The  eyes 
widened.   "Say,  it's  funny  to  see  you  two  together." 

"Why  is  it  funny?"  Wolf  asked  him. 

"I  don't  know.    It  just  is.  Come  on.    Let's  go." 

"All  right."  Moir  started  away.  "What  are  you  waiting  for, 
Moran?" 

"I'm  looking  at  this  flower.  I  hate  to  leave  it." 

"Bring  it  along,  then,"  the  officer  suggested.  He  pulled  the  flower 
and  fastened  it  in  Wolf's  coat.  The  scarlet  cup  nodded  over  Wolf's 
heart. 

The  three  walked  away  side  by  side.  As  they  moved  into  the  West, 
the  light  brightened  about  them. 

"Like  it,  Moran?"  Moir  asked. 

"Yes,"  Wolf  answered. 

He  did  not  see  that  the  scarlet  flower  on  his  breast  was  swiftly 
turning  white. 
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I  have  cheated  life  of  his  misery, 

Love  of  her  pain. 

Drowned  them  both  in  April  rain. 
My  mind  was  empty;  1  filled  it  up. 
Drank  to  the  dregs  of  Beauty's  cup 

And  drugged  my  brain. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  have  loved 

Or  have  done; 

This,  the  Beauty  I  have  known: 
Out  of  the  fullness  of  my  life. 
I  took  Loveliness  to  be  my  wife, 

Made  her  my  own. 

Myriad  leaves  the  wind  has  turned 

Are  my  delight. 

Silences  that  come  at  night. 
All  night  sounds,  far-burning  stars 
Make  my  wild  soul  beat  her  close  bars 

Or  gladden  her  sight. 

All  of  the  Loveliness  that  I  find 

Stabs  me  like  pain. 

Memory  makes  a  second  stain, 
As  limpid  water  shivering  grass 
Needs  must  be  Nature's  own  looking-glass 

To  show  her  again. 

I  have  loved  so  great  a  number  of  things, 

So  many  ways. 

Beauty  has  gladdened  all  my  days. 
I  have  loved  so  well  that  I  have  grown 
A  part  of  the  Loveliness  I  have  known 

Or  tried  to  praise. 

Arline  Fonville,  '33. 
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Witch  Wind! 

Sneering,  jeering, 

Glaring,  tearing 

At  the  world, 

Sweeping  streets  with  her  imp  broom. 

Blowing  sailors  to  their  doom. 

Witch  Wind! 

Witch  Wind! 

Riding,  gliding. 

Going,  blowing, 

O'er  the  earth. 

Carrying  the  moon  for  a  light 

As  she  cuts  through  the  night. 

Witch  Wind! 

Margaret  Ashburn. 
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Laughing,  dancing  Pierrot, 

Singing  'neath  the  moon, 
Making  love  to  all  the  stars 

With  a  lilting  tune. 

Saddened,  withered  Pierrot, 

Faded  now  is  he. 
Kneeling  'neath  the  glaring  sun, 

Pitiful  to  see. 

Margaret  Ashburn,  '34. 
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By  Jean  Harvey 

AMiDDLED-AGED  Ford  Sputtered  up  to  the  old  Blackburn  Place  and 
choked  in  the  sandy  road  which  ran  through  the  back  yard. 
Corinne  Smith,  its  engineer,  turned  the  switch  and  broke  the  farm 
silence  with  yells  for  "George!  George!" 

The  hens  cackled,  and  a  cow,  staked  in  the  meadow,  mooed^ — 
blankly.  And  that  was  all. 

Corinne  climbed  out  of  the  car  and  pulled  herself  through  the 
sand  toward  the  immense  pack-house,  where  the  Jacksons — she  knew 
— would  be  grading  tobacco.  It  was  early  September,  and  farmers 
throughout  the  county  were  working  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  each 
day  to  get  their  crop  to  the  market  for  the  opening. 

"George!"  she  called  again  when  she  was  nearer  the  barn.  Then 
she  waited.  A  pretty  girl,  she  was — pretty,  healthy,  and  quite  an 
aristocrat  in  those  parts.  Neither  Miss  Pattie  Thomas,  nor  Ada 
Rhodes,  nor  any  of  the  other  ladies  in  the  community  could  figure 
out  why  Corinne  Jackson — and  all  of  the  girls,  for  that  matter — was 
so  enamoured  of  George.  He  was  a  nice  size,  they  conceded;  but  his 
folks  were  "pore  tenants"  and  he'd  never  amount  to  anything,  mark 
their  word ! 

Two  feet  dangled,  finally,  over  the  ladder  that  hung  from  the 
loft.  They  caught  a  round,  a  lower  one,  and  then  one  nearer  the 
bottom — until  the  whole  perfect  body  of  George  Jackson  was  let 
down  to  the  ground. 

"Hey,  C'rinne."  He  greeted  her  in  the  manner  of  one  addressing  an 
undertaker. 

She  had  known  that  he  would  be  cold,  but  his  indifference,  his 
blue  eyes,  and  his  hair  that  curled  made  persistence  a  delightful 
necessity.  He  wore  faded  overalls,  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
always,  however  dirty,  look  immaculate. 

"What  you  doing,  George?" 

"Packin'  down  terbaccer.  Y'  want  t'  see  Ma,  C'rinne?  I'll  fetch 
her."  He  shied  past  her  toward  the  house  and  freedom.  But  she  held 
him  back. 
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"It's  you  I  want  to  see.  Can't  you  come  to  our  ice-cream  party 
tonight,  George?  Now  don't  say  'No'.  It'll  be  fun,"  she  promised. 
"All  those  girls  from  down  around  Madge  Miller's  will  be  there,  and 
we'll  dance  and — " 

George  could  not  announce  that  he  thought  girls  were  silly,  hated 
dancing,  and  wished  she  would  leave  him  alone.  So  he  resorted  to  an 
ancient  alibi.  "Sorry,  C'rinne,  but  I  got  ter  work — got  ter  he'p  load 
up,  and  git  ready  ter  leave  for  Marshville." 

"Aw,  George,"  Corinne  pled  coquettishly,  "you  don't  ever  play 
around  like  you  ought  to.  You  won't  meant  to  be  so  serious.  C'mon. 
Just  this  one  time." 

But  she  rattled  off  much  as  she  had  come,  with  George  deter- 
minedly refusing  to  submit  himself  to  one  single  ice-cream  sociable. 

He  climbed  back  to  the  loft  and  worked  away,  straining  his  mus- 
cular arms,  packing  down  the  yellowed  bundles,  perspiring — until 
Ma  Jackson  hollered  that  supper  was  on. 

"You'll  be  attendin'  a  show  termorrer  night,  I  reckon,  George?" 
Ma  Jackson  encouraged  conversation  while  her  hungry  husband  and 
boys  choked  down  cold  beans  and  greasy  bacon. 

"Mebbe." 

That  bit  of  information  the  Jacksons  pondered  in  silence. 

Ma  made  another  attempt.  "You  won't  be  goin'  t'  the  ice-cream 
supper  up  at  Smith's  tonight,  will  you,  son?" 

"Naw,  he  thinks  these  gals  aroun  here,"  explained  younger  brother 
Tom,  "ain't  good  enough  f  him." 

That  went  uncontradicted.  Only  his  father  understood.  In  the 
middle  of  draining  a  saucer  of  coffee  he  concluded  the  discussion, 
"Aw,  they  ought  to  let  him  alone  a  spell." 

By  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  George  was  three  miles  on  the 
way  to  Marshville.  The  sun  was  not  then  up,  and  the  dewey  fresh- 
ness made  the  boy's  heart  expand  and  sing.  Perched  there  on  his 
loaded  wagon,  he  visioned  the  tight-fitting  suit  he  would  hu\'  when 
the  warehouse-man  had  handed  him  his  check  and  the  time-merchant 
had  seized  what  he  owed  for  fertilizer.  His  whistle,  "It's  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary,"  harmonized  with  the  calls  of  the  birds  and  the 
creaking  of  the  wheels. 
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At  seven  o'clock  that  night  George  was  devouring  a  ham-and-egg 
sandwich,  Mexican  style,  at  the  Jesse  James  Cafe.  Around  him 
crunched  farmers  who,  like  himself,  had  driven  their  mules  inside  the 
warehouses,  had  received  sales  tickets,  and  were  ready  now  for  what 
entertainment  the  town  offered.  Brazen,  gaudy  women  slouched 
around,  trying  to  sell  their  cheap  charms.  One  fat  girl  gooed  at 
George,  and  flopped  beside  him.  He  pushed  her  away.  George 
thought  he'd  leave  immediately.  But  where  should  he  go?  To  a 
movie,  a  carnival,  or  the  prize  fight  advertised  on  the  wall? 

Through  an  opening  between  heads  and  shoulders,  he  noticed  a 
drama  taking  place.  A  childish  black-haired  wench  twined  her  feet 
around  a  stool  and  bit  into  a  cream  puff.  A  slick  little  man  disturbed 
her  with  a  roundabout  squeeze.  Quick  as  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  down 
went  the  cream  puff;  and  smack  up  against  the  brute's  cheek  flew 
an  indignant  hand. 

"Say,  what  d'  y'  take  me  for?"  George  heard  the  crisp  reprimand, 
saw  the  offender  slink  out,  and  turned  back  to  give  the  unusual  girl 
the  once-over.  Her  nose  was  pert,  her  eyes  sparkled;  she  had  the 
air  of  one  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world.   He  decided  to  remain. 

Never  before  had  George  wished  to  speak  to  "any  gal  the  Lord  let 
breathe."  Suddenly,  however,  he  was  conscious  of  a  longing  to  pat 
this  plucky  kid  on  the  back  and  say,  "Atta  boy!"  Some  force  drew 
his  hesitating  body  to  the  stool  beside  her. 

His  "Good  evenin',  miss,"  shattered  the  cream  puff  enchantment. 

Abstractedly,  she  surveyed  him,  and  advised,  "Don't  get  mashy, 
son."  Well,  he  liked  that !  The  girl  wasn't  more  than  seventeen,  and 
acted  like  somebody's  ma. 

"I  won't  tryin'  to  git  fresh,  miss.    I  jes' — " 

"Oh,  you  wasn't!"  She  laughed  a  hard,  high  laugh.  "Well,  there's 
somethin'  rotten  in  Denmark.  An'  y'  needn't  call  me  'miss".  My 
name's  La  Rue — " 

"French  or  sumpin  fereign?" 

"Yah,  sorter." 

She  finished  her  meal  and  George  was  out  with  his  wallet  to 
pay  the  Greek  waiter.  La  Rue  slapped  a  half-dollar  onto  the  counter. 
"Big  Boy,  you  keep  your  dough.    I  make  my  own  board  an'  keep 
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saying  'hello'  from  eight  to  six.    An'   I  don't  want  no  lousy  man 
hangin'  'round  me  either." 

George  resolved  to  fmd  out  more.  "C'mon  and  go  with  me  t'  a 
show.   I  want  t'  be  y'  friend,  La  Rue." 

She  laughed  again,  refusing  his  invitation.  But  he  insisted,  plead 
so  decently  that  after  ten  minutes  she  consented. 

He  liked  walking  down  the  street  with  her.  She  looked  smart  and 
tawny,  and  she  did  not  hang  on  his  arms  and  give  him  you-big-bad- 
hero  upward  glances.  La  Rue  wasn't  a  silly  girl  who  was  always 
asking  a  guy  to  parties,  and  stopping  by  to  see  him,  and  ringing  him 
on  the  'phone.  He  laughed  at  her  remarks  about  Hoot  Gibson.  Never 
had  a  picture  show  been  as  thrilling,  or  a  walk  to  a  boarding  house  as 
joyful.  They  had  talked;  he  knew  about  Newboro,  where  she  had 
lived,  and  she  had  been  told  about  the  farm.  She  even  knew  what 
George  would  buy  if  tobacco  were  selling  tomorrow  for  thirty  cents. 

At  her  door  she  did  not  wring  and  twist,  waiting  to  be  kissed, 
as  Corinne  Smith  would  have  done.  George  had  almost  to  hold  her 
to  explain  that  he  was  staying  over  the  next  night  if  she  would  take- 
in  the  carnival  with  him. 

"Mebbe.  Call  me  up  tomorrow  an'  I'll  letcha  know." 

And  she  was  gone. 

George  turned  down  the  street,  filled  with  delicious  thoughts  of 
La  Rue.  She  was  worthwhile;  tomorrow  he'd  tell  her  how  they 
would  raise  chickens,  and  make  molasses  in  the  fall — if  she'd  marry 
him;  he  sang,  and  a  cop  attributed  such  lightness  of  heart  to  Craven 
County  Corn. 

Scarcely  had  he  crawled  into  his  rented  bed  at  the  Early  House, 
when  a  night-shirted  creature  called  him  to  the  'phone.  George  was 
dumfounded.   Ma  or  somebody  must  be  sick. 

"Oh,  George,"  came  over  the  wires  in  softened  tones,  "I  thought 
I'd  tell  you:  I'll  be  waiting  at  the  Jesse  James  at  eight  o'clock — " 

My,  that  was  La  Rue!  and  she'd  go!  But  how  changed  she  seemed. 
Said  George,  "Er — that's  fine,"  with  indefinite  enthusiasm. 

"Y'  know,  I  like  you  a  lot,  Big  Boy.  You're  so  different.  Didn't 
even  give  little  La  Rue  the  kiss  she  was  wantin'  you  to  take."  Giggles! 
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George  felt  bloodless.  It  must  have  been  that  he  "jes'  natchully 
hated  to  talk  over  a  telephone." 

"I  f ergot,  La  Rue/'  he  was  saying,  "I  gotta  go  home  termorrer. 
Guess  we'll  have  t'  call  it  off  this  time.  G'  bye." 

Well,  it  might  have  been  the  'phone. 

"Ain't  women  all  alike!"  philosophised  George  to  the  snoring 
room. 

"Yah,"  grunted  the  night  shirt. 


Autumn 

You  say  to  me  "Be  calm." 

I  cannot  take  beauty  calmly. 

These  Autumn  days,  blue  with  thick  smoke 

And  faintly  dewey  in  the  dusk, 

Make  my  heart  throb. 

You  say,  "Take  beauty  calmly." 

But  I  can  see 

That  little  pulse  beat  in  your  throat 

At  so  much  loveliness. 

Charlotte  Russ,  '34. 
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Rain  beads  string  along  the  wires 

That  hang  on  glistening  poles; 

Then  shatter. 

Automobiles  splashing  by  leave  twisting  trails  of  red. 

Misty-windowed  street  cars,  striking  green  stars  from  trolleys, 

Clang  past. 

Rainbows  spread  on  oily  asphalt. 

Lights  slip  out  from  windows  to  spill  on  pavement. 

Traffic  cops  in  shining  slickers 

Blow  their  silver  whistles. 

And  overhead, 

A  sleepy  searchlight  points  into  the  clouds. 

Katherine  McLeskey,  '34. 
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I  went  down  to  the  still  of  the  tomb 

To  hear  the  dead  whisper  from  room  to  room 

The  secrets  of  death. 
And  all  of  the  sounds  that  came  to  me 
Were  the  sigh  of  the  wind,  the  cry  of  the  sea, 

And  my  own  soft  breath. 

So  still  was  the  tomb,  so  quiet  the  air, 
I  whispered  to  them,  "I  pity  you  there 

So  still  and  alone, 
Dead  to  the  misted  rain  and  the  snow. 
Dead  to  the  wind  and  the  cry  of  the  crow, 

As  stupid  as  stone." 

"Living,  why  do  you  pity  us  so? 
This  is  a  life  which  you  cannot  know 

Or  understand. 
Here  in  the  tomb  alone  and  still — 
Here — we  can  watch  the  sunlight  spill 

On  sea  and  land." 

"Here  alone  and  still  in  the  tomb 
We  can  whisper  from  room  to  room 

Or  watch  the  night. 
We  can  watch  the  smoky  dusk, 
Heavy  as  mist  and  sweet  as  musk. 

Feel  sound  and  sight." 

I  left  the  damp  sweet  still  of  the  tomb 
Where  the  dead  whispered  from  room  to  room 

Of  life  and  death. 
And  all  of  the  sounds  that  came  to  me 
Were  the  sigh  of  the  wind,  the  cry  of  the  sea, 

And  my  own  soft  breath. 

Arline  Fonmlle. 
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Cfie  Catfiebral  JSell  antr  tlije  Cfjapel  Jiell 

A    FABLE 

FAR  to  the  south,  in  the  quaint  and  peaceful  town  of  Moldava,  there 
was  an  old  cathedral.  Within  this  cathedral  hung  a  mighty  bell, 
which  rang  on  holy  days  and  other  solemn  occasions.  When  the 
grand  old  Bell  sent  forth  its  sonorous  music,  dong-dong-dong,  the 
peasants  trembled,  for  its  voice  was  as  stern  as  the  voices  of  their 
masters  in  the  fields. 

In  this  same  town,  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  stood  a  simple 
wooden  chapel.  In  the  belfry  tower  of  this  chapel  hung  a  little  Bell 
which  tinkled  daily  through  the  years.  At  sundown  the  silvery  notes 
of  the  little  Bell  would  call  the  peasants  from  their  labors  for  the 
evening  prayer.  The  notes  of  the  Chapel  Bell  were  sweet  and  appeal- 
ing, and  the  peasants  always  smiled  softly  to  themselves  each  time 
it  rang. 

One  day  a  foreign  horde  invaded  this  peaceful  little  city  of  Mol- 
dava.  The  invaders  rifled  the  town  of  all  its  bits  of  splendor.  The 
cathedral  was  ransacked,  and  the  grand  old  Bell  was  hurled  from  its 
lofty  position  far  down  to  the  cobblestones  below.  There  it  lay  use- 
less and  forgotten,  a  large  crack  in  its  ponderous  side.  No  more 
would  the  deep-throated  notes  break  through  the  stillness.  Dong- 
dong-dong.   These  notes  were  hushed  forever. 

But  the  little  Bell  in  the  belfry  tower  of  the  humble  chapel  was 
unmolested.  The  invaders  deemed  it  too  worthless  to  bother.  Ding- 
ding-dong,  the  little  Bell  tinkled  merrily  on  through  the  years,  giving 
its  moments  of  pleasure  to  the  lowly  peasants  as  they  toiled  away  in 
the  fields. 

Anne  Gordon  McDowell. 
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A    FABLE 

A  MAJESTIC  Fountain  sparkled  and  played  in  the  sunlight.  Close 
by  was  a  humble  Brook,  flowing  peacefully  through  the  shadows 
of  the  trees.  Often  the  Brook  would  gaze  up  with  a  little  glance  of 
envy  at  the  Fountain's  height,  its  beauty  as  it  shone  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  sky.  The  Brook  sighed,  but  rolled  quietly  on.  The 
years  went  by  and  the  owner  of  the  Fountain  died.  Now  there  was 
no  one  to  care  for  the  Fountain.  Neglect  soon  caused  decay.  The 
pipes  became  clogged  and  the  music  of  the  Fountain  ceased.  But  the 
Brook  still  murmured  through  the  shadows  and  blessed  her  fate. 


®f)e  ^ilfehjorm  anb  tKfje  ^piber 

A    FABLE 

A  Silkworm  was  spinning  her  delicate  threads  one  day  in  the  heat 
of  the  noonday  sun.   Near  her,  in  a  darker  corner,  a  Spider  was 
busy  at  his  web. 

The  spider  laughed  at  the  Silkworm  and  said,  "Why  do  you  spin 
your  life  away?  The  day  is  just  half  over,  but  my  task  is  almost 
finished;  however,  you  have  hardly  begun.  Look  at  mine.  Each  thread 
of  it  is  as  fair  as  the  best  of  yours!" 

"That  is  true,"  smiled  the  Silkworm  lazily,  "but  will  yours  endure 
half  as  long  as  mine?" 

Anne  Gordon  McDowell. 
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A  SOLILOQUY 

WHY  can't  I  make  a  bit  of  song,  Old  Bassoon?  Our  toodling  is 
becoming  dreadfully  vague.  The  years  are  creeping  up — grow- 
ing old,  we  are.  Bassoon!  No  more  can  I  wander  in  the  woods  with 
you,  my  friend.  The  birds  with  their  purling,  chirping  and  trills 
humble  us,  and  we  are  silenced  by  their  song.  Comfort  me.  Old 
Bassoon.  Let  me  rest  my  head  against  the  mellow  beauty  of  you. 
Strings  whisper  to  me.  Tell  your  master  that  the  silver-grey  of  his 
hair  is  brown  once  more,  that  his  fingers  have  not  lost  their  delicate 
subtilty  of  touch.  Tell  me  that  the  lilt  of  youth  is  still  poignant  in 
my  song — 

The  Old  Bassoon  murmured  softly  in  the  Autumn  air,  but  the  old 
man,  a  smile  of  beatific  contentment  on  his  thin,  weary  face,  slept. 


Crable^ong 

Evening  falls  across  the  sky; 

Shadows  cling  in  silent  throng; 
Quiet  and  peace  are  found  in  thee. 

Rest,  my  little  one,  rest  long. 

Now  the  evening  light  has  died; 

Clouds,  too,  from  sky  have  gone; 
Lovely  stars  above  you  shine. 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep  long. 

Then  in  soft  and  tranquil  silence 
Night  will  sing  her  lulling  song; 

Softly  now  you  sink  your  head. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep  long. 


Anne  Gordon  McDowell. 
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Snowflake  wind,  peach  bloom  wind, 

Autumn  wind  of  golden  grain. 
Season  winds  of  all  the  year. 

Of  glowing  sun,  of  prism  rain — 

I  stretch  my  arms,  my  fmger  tips 

To  steal  one  for  my  own. 
Before  my  clumsy  fingers  close. 

Each  mentioned  wind  has  laughed  and  gone. 

In  flight  they  catch  on  pine  tree  points 

And  hang  there,  sighing  low. 
Or  beg  the  dryads  of  the  pine 

To  kiss  and  let  them  go. 

They  swirl  the  drapery  of  leaves. 

Or  sweep  the  gold  from  goldenrods, 
Or,  better  still,  dust  ofi"  the  stars, 

Commissioned  thus  by  God. 

Eloise  Banning. 
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I  am  the  Voice  of  the  City.  Listen  to  me. 
I  am  the  whistles  and  the  gongs. 
I  am  the  fearful  City.  Listen  to  me! 
Whenever  I  speak,  hear; 
Whatever  I  say,  do; 
I  am  the  City's  Voice. 

I  am  the  City's  Body.  Look  at  me. 

Look  at  my  sturdy  bones  of  brick  and  stone. 

Look  at  my  stature. 

Look  at  the  flesh  of  me ! 

You  are  my  flesh  and  muscle,  all  you  folk; 

You  are  my  food ; 

You  are  my  flesh. 

I  am  strong. 

I  am  the  City's  Body. 

I  am  the  City's  Mind.   I  am  the  glaring  light. 
I  am  the  brilliance,  and  I  am  the  glow. 
I  move  all.   I  am  great. 
I  am  the  Mind  of  the  City. 

I  am  the  Soul  of  the  City. 

I  am  the  smoke. 

I  am  every  where  in  the  City. 

I  am  the  smoke. 

The  Body  and  Mind  may  go. 

I  consume  all  1  stay. 

I  am  the  Soul  of  the  City; 

I  am  the  smoke. 

Roberta  Johnson. 
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Ssonj>  Columns! 

MY  STRANGE  predilection  for  agony  columns  comes  partly  from 
1  necessity  and  partly  from  real  enjoyment  of  them.  I  turn  to 
them  as  a  necessity,  because  it  is  usually  all  that  is  left  of  the  paper  by 
the  time  the  children  have  pounced  upon  the  funnies,  brother  has 
claimed  the  sports  page,  mother  the  front  page,  sister  the  society  page. 
It  usually  falls  my  lot,  to  read  the  negro  news  notes,  stock  quotations, 
or  want  ads,  as  my  share  of  the  paper,  and,  since  none  of  these  speci- 
mens of  jouralistic  art  can  satisfy  my  intellectual  and  spiritual  long- 
ings, the  agony  column  comes  in  quite  naturally  for  a  large  part  of 
my  attention. 

The  New  York  Times  boasts  the  most  luscious  columns;  they 
simply  drip  with  sentiment.  In  a  single  stark  line,  they  tell  what 
reporters  could  turn  into  yards  of  sob-stuff  or  writers  into  whole 
novels.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  bareness  that  makes  them  so  appealing. 

"Johnny,  please  come  home.  All  is  forgiven."  What  a  story  one 
can  build  in  his  mind  around  these  few  simple  words — simple  yet  so 
poignant.  What  crimes  has  John  committed  to  necessitate  his  leaving 
the  family  circle?  Where  is  he,  and  what  is  he  doing  now?  Is  it  his 
mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  sweetheart  who  craves  him  so  anxiously? 
The  indefmiteness,  the  uncertainty  of  the  answer  and  the  story's 
subsequent  ending  is  a  touch  that  piques  the  curiosity  of  one  endowed 
strongly  with  that  feminine  trait,  and  makes  the  story  doubly  en- 
trancing. 

"If  John  Doe  will  communicate  with  Smith  and  Sons,  Lawyers,  he 
will  learn  something  to  his  advantage."  Visions  of  sudden  wealth — a 
poor  worker  made  suddenly  rich  through  the  will  of  a  distant  relative 
— and,  we  think,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  feeling  like  that  experienced 
by  a  mechanic  who  wins  odds  of  a  hundred  to  one  on  a  horse  race. 
But  will  the  nouveau-riche  use  a  toothpick  and  eat  with  a  knife  in  the 
society  which  wealth  will  bring  him?   That  is  the  question. 
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Advertisements  for  traveling  companions.  How  I  wish  I  were 
experienced  in  the  use  of  boats  and  trains  and  could  speak  French 
glibly  with  the  R's  rolled  fetchingly  around  my  tongue!  Notices  from 
irate  husbands  forbidding  anyone  to  shelter  a  recalcitrant  wife  who 
has  gotten  the  wanderlust  and  left  home,  announcement  of  a  Greek 
orthodox  wedding,  advertisements  for  governesses  that  breathe  of 
Jane  Eyre's  romance — all  are  there  in  varying  degree.  Other  members 
of  my  family  may  fight  over  the  picture  section  or  discuss  topics  of 
the  day  with  vigor,  but  I  am  lost  in  the  revelations  of  the  agony 
column,  and  nothing  else  matters — no,  not  even  if  Baby  Lindy  has 
a  new  tooth  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  new  horse.  The  agony  column 
to  me  is  real  and  human,  pathetic  and  humorous,  and  vitally  alive, 
and  therein  lies  its  charm  for  me.  It  is  a  touch  of  the  melodramatic 
that  relieves  the  monotony  of  just  living. 

A.  L.  SlNGLETARY. 


a  Jfaborite  Moxp 

A  FAVORITE  Story  of  mine  is  The  Man  Who  Saw  Through  Heaven, 
by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steel.  I  first  read  this  story  because  of  its 
title.  The  words,  'The  Man  Who  Saw  Through  Heaven,"  may  have 
held  for  me  a  meaning  different  from  that  the  author  intended.  I 
looked  to  the  story  to  tell  me  of  a  man  who  cynically  "saw  through" 
the  purposes  of  the  Divine  power.  As  the  book  was  fairly  new,  I 
expected  a  flippant  modern  tale.  Then,  I  did  not  know  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele. 

In  the  story  a  missionary  just  embarking  for  Africa  visits  an 
observatory  and  looks  through  a  large  telescope  for  the  first  time. 
Realization  of  the  immensity  of  the  heavens  comes  with  terrific  force 
to  him  there.  His  personal  ideal  of  a  flat  earth  with  a  comfortable 
Heaven  above  and  an  uncomfortable  Hell  below  is  wrecked.  The 
knowledge  fascinates  him,  however,  so  much  that  he  plies  the  astrono- 
mer with  questions  and  hears  as  never  before  a  graphic  presentation 
of  the  atomic  theory.  The  scientist  tells  him  that  the  opal  in  his 
finger-ring  may  hold  as  many  solar  systems,  and  as  important  ones, 
as  those  which  he  has  just  seen  in  the  heavens.  The  revelation  is  too 
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much  for  the  minister's  narrow  belief.  He  apparently  "goes  crazy," 
and  wanders  through  the  darkest  parts  of  Africa  preaching  to  the 
natives  a  new  religion.  In  each  village  he  builds  as  a  shrine  a  sort  of 
altar,  a  mud  blob,  on  which  he  places  his  opal  ring.  He  travels  and 
preaches,  his  idols  changing,  his  religion  growing.  A  friend  sent  to 
trace  him  finds,  after  his  death,  his  last  idol — a  human  figure.  It  is 
crude  as  the  others,  but  there  is  supreme  art  in  it.  Its  head  is  bent 
over  and  the  eyes  are  fastened  with  "interest  .  .  .  intense  and  static, 
breathless  and  eternal"  on  an  uplifted  hand — on  the  ring. 

As  I  began  this  story,  I  felt  almost  as  the  missionary  did.  The 
immensity  of  the  heavens  engulfed  me;  the  minuteness  of  the  atoms 
was  far  from  a  consolation.  But,  as  the  missionary  worked  out  a  new 
philosophy,  I  could  follow  him.  With  him  my  somewhat  fearful 
bewilderment  was  changed  for  a  knowing  faith  in  a  God  great  enough 
to  do  great  things.  I  was  no  longer  merely  an  accident  of  physics; 
forever,  I  would  be  a  personality,  living  and  doing.  The  story  left  me 
refreshed. 

It  is  a  sincerely  planned  story.  It  is  strongly  written.  It  takes  me 
to  strange,  vivid  places  of  which  I  know  little.  It  introduces  me  to 
people  I  like  or  have  a  pitying  affection  for.  It  begins  quickly  and 
sweeps  on  to  a  perfect  end.  It  is  fine  in  many  ways,  but  I  most  like 
it  for  the  simplest  of  reasons — ultimately,  it  always  gives  me  pleasure. 

Pansy  McConnell. 


I  DREAD  Sunday  visitors  as  I  do  oatmeal  at  breakfast;  yet,  as  is  also 
true  of  that  admirable  cereal,  I  accept  them  as  inevitable.  With 
half-hearted  optimism  I  plan  to  spend  a  languorous  Sunda}^  afternoon 
reading  Byron  under  the  wistaria-shaded  pergola.  I  pause  in  the 
midst  of  The  Prison  of  Chillon  at  the  sound  of  a  metallic  rattle  which, 
if  in  consequence  with  the  poem,  does  not  appreciably  aid  my  peace 
of  mind.  I  look  up,  half-way  expecting  to  see  one  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  with  his  chains  clinking  behind  him,  only  to  observe  a  worn- 
out  and  certainly  unpoetical  Buick  overflowing  with  children  from 
the  ages  of  two  to  fourteen  years  inclusive. 
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It  is  Mrs.  Wilkerson  and  her  six  children.  How  simple  that  state- 
ment sounds  to  the  uninitiated,  but  to  me  it  holds  all  the  anxiety 
that  the  cry  of  'The  barbarians!"  must  have  created  in  the  hearts  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  "The  children  just  begged  so  hard  to  come  to 
the  country,"  their  mother  explains,  and  I  realize  that  I  am  doomed 
to  exchange  grandiloquent  phrases  of  the  impetuous  Byron  for  remarks 
about  the  flower  club  and  little  Jean  Ellen's  tendency  for  earache. 

The  subject  of  the  flower  club  finally  becomes  a  burden  to  both 
of  us — to  her  because  of  my  ignorance,  and  to  me  because  of  her 
wisdom;  so  I  politely  suggest  that  I  take  Jean  Ellen  out  to  see  the 
peonies.  She  is  very  good  until  she  discovers  that  white  peonies  make 
excellent  ammunition  for  a  snowball  fight.  When  discouraged  in  her 
plans  for  a  peony  battle,  she  becomes  sulky;  so  in  the  end  I  allow  her 
to  demolish  the  flowers,  pathetically  hoping  that  she  will  exhaust  her 
strength  before  she  reaches  the  end  of  the  row. 

Between  heroic  attempts  to  save  the  remaining  flower  beds  and 
equally  gallant  efforts  to  appear  intelligent  on  the  subject  of  "hardy 
oleanthus",  I  feel  that  I  am  a  successful  hostess  and  a  champion  of 
the  flower  garden.  But  my  self-congratulatory  feeling  soon  passes. 
A  concert  of  yells  and  the  sound  of  splintering  glass  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  back  yard  confirm  my  fears  that  the  boys,  in  the  lively 
game  of  "kick-the-can",  have  at  last  succeeded  in  wrecking  the  hot- 
house. 

I  give  an  expansive  sigh  of  relief  when  Mrs.  Wilkerson  and  her 
troupe  of  country  lovers  satisfy  their  yearnings  for  the  rustic  life 
and  return  to  their  less-adored,  but — in  my  estimation — more  wel- 
come town.  I  relax  and  reach  for  my  book;  it  is  in  an  extremely 
sticky  and  unreadable  condition.  One  of  the  dear  children  has  found 
it  a  convenient  plate  for  his  watermelon.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  has 
reached  an  end  as  dire  as  that  of  its  victims. 

In  disgust  I  seek  the  kitchen,  longing  to  drown  my  disappoint- 
ment in  butter-milk  and  soothe  my  soul  with  fried  chicken.  One 
look  into  the  cupboard  is  enough.  In  addition  to  their  love  for  the 
country  life,  Mrs.  Wilkerson's  little  ones  have  a  decided  affection  for 
rural  fare. 

Frances  Gaut. 
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I  know  some  tests  for  moods,  my  dear, 

The  best  that  ever  were : 
When  she's  gay,  she  speaks  to  me; 

When  she's  not,  I  speak  to  her. 

Eloise  Banning. 
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My  thoughts  are  little  rain  clouds. 

I  grasp  my  pen  to  write. 
They  crowd  upon  my  paper. 

And  blot  the  words  from  sight. 


Roberta  Johnson. 


Girls  who  read  their  letters  aloud 
Belong  instinctively  to  the  crowd. 

J.  R. 
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Rogue  Herries.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  1930.  Douhleday,  Doran  and  Co., 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

Hugh  Walpole  has  given  his  famous  "little  animal"  more  license 
than  usual  in  this,  the  latest  of  his  books,  entitled  Rogue  Herries.  He 
leaves  provincial  Polchester  and  contemporary  London  behind  and 
turns  his  appraising  eyes  upon  a  bleak  northern  district  of  England 
at  the  time  in  its  history  when  the  first  Walpoles  lived. 

If  we  can  imagine,  difficult  as  it  is,  a  man  of  fierce,  anti-social 
nature  and  irascible  temper  aggravated  by  drink  and  loose  living, 
yet,  possessing  in  his  soul  a  pure  and  lofty  idealism,  we  would  have 
a  fair  portrait  of  Herries.  He  beat  his  servants,  terrified  his  children 
and  neighbors,  sold  his  mistress  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  buried 
a  witch  in  his  garden,  but  in  reading  of  him  we  must  keep  before  us 
the  vision  of  the  ideal  which  never  left  him,  and,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand him,  follow,  as  he  did,  the  "black  horse  on  the  steep  white  hill". 

"A  whole  world  of  good  and  evil  was  shut  in  by  the  mountains  of 
that  bleak  region"  and  Herries  experienced  it  all.  To  the  reader  he 
may  appeal,  as  he  did  to  his  neighbors,  a  drunkard,  a  rascal,  and  a 
devil,  but  because  of  the  patience  with  which  he  sought  the  fulfillment 
of  his  hopes  and  yearnings,  we  sympathize  with  him  as  his  ineffectual 
first  wife  could  not,  nor  his  elf-like  second  wife,  nor  even  the  son, 
David,  who  was  closer  to  him  than  any  one  else. 

Historical  incidents,  a  romantic  love  interest,  able  descriptions  of 
life  in  an  isolated  area  in  times  past,  and  the  genius  of  a  vivid  story- 
teller all  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  this  book  and  place  it  among 
the  most  popular  of  recent  publications.  Herries  is  not  the  type  of 
individual  who  would  ever  find  peace  and  satisfaction  in  this  world, 
but  we,  unlike  him,  are  quite  satisfied  by  Mr.  Walpole's  interesting 
story  of  his  life. 

A.  L.  SiNGLETARY. 
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Liberty.  By  Everett  Dean  Martin.  1930.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company, 
New  York.  307  pp.  $3.00. 

The  age-long  conflict  between  liberty  and  authority  is  the  subject 
discussed  by  Everett  Dean  Martin  in  this  thought-provoking  book. 
While  recognizing  the  necessity  for  authority,  Dr.  Martin  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  day,  as  at  most  times  and  places  in 
the  past,  authority  has  encroached  much  too  far  on  the  domain  that 
should  belong  to  liberty.  This,  he  maintains,  is  true  of  the  world  in 
general  and  of  our  own  country  in  particular.  He  admits,  however, 
that  there  are  numerous  liberals  still  at  large,  but  he  insists  that  they 
are  confused.  "They  speak  a  confusion  of  tongues.  One  would  think, 
if  one  watched  the  way  in  which  people  behave  today,  that  the  great 
liberators  of  human  history  had  never  lived.  We  have  forgotten  what 
the  lot  of  the  common  man  was  before  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  unwilling  monarchs.  We  have  forgotten  what  it 
means  to  live  in  communities  where  there  is  no  constitutional  provi- 
sion against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  Compare  today  with  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries!  Think  of  the  fact  that  almost 
uniformly  in  human  history  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
have  had  to  live  in  exile  because  they  have  given  humanity  new  truths 
and  have  challenged  its  old  beliefs.  We  have  forgotten  what  liberty 
has  cost.  We  no  longer  have  even  a  very  clear  conception  of  what  we 
mean  by  liberty." 

This  confusion  arises  mainly  because  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  liberty  as  vague,  idealistic,  spontaneous,  a  natural 
right;  instead  of  as  specific,  realistic,  a  matter  of  self-discipline  and 
human  achievement.  To  explain  why  we  have  this  first  conception  of 
liberty  as  something  etheral  instead  of  a  concrete  good.  Dr.  Martin 
takes  us  upon  an  historical  survey  of  liberty  beginning  with  ancient 
Athens  and  coming  down  to  the  present.  Upon  the  way  he  brings 
before  our  eyes  in  some  detail  liberty  as  conceived  by  the  Romans,  the 
early  Christians,  the  Medieval  Church,  the  Renaissance  humanists, 
the  Protestant  reformers,  the  Eighteenth  century  philosophers.  To  a 
dilitante  student  of  the  history  of  human  thought  this  historical 
survey  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Dr.  Martin  does  not  impress  one 
as  an  historian  calm  and  serene,  but  rather  as  a  special  pleader  with 
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a  cause  to  prove.  In  other  words,  he  seems  to  see  what  is  behind  his 
eyes  instead  of  what  is  before  them.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that 
he  misstates  facts,  but  rather  that  he  gives  to  them  an  interpretation 
which  to  the  mind  of  the  reviewer,  in  spots  at  least,  is  unwarranted. 
In  his  analysis  of  the  present  scene  to  which  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted,  the  author  writes  with  a  surer  hand,  although  here 
his  work  is  marred  by  the  undue  importance  he  gives  to  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Acts  as  exhibits  A  and  B  of  the 
best  contemporary  examples  of  the  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  individual,  or  as  the  English  would  say,  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  These  defects,  however,  are  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  author's  excellent  discussions  of  propaganda,  law,  and  the  duty 
of  the  individual  to  be  intelligent. 

Benj.  B.  Kendrick. 


The  Wife  of  Steffen  Tromholt  (2  volumes).  By  Hermann  Suder- 
TYiann.  Horace  Liveright  and  Co.  1929.  Translation  by  Eden  and 
Cedar  Paul. 

The  woman  pays  and  pays  and  pays  in  this  story  with  its  age-old 
theme  of  a  woman's  sacrifice  for  the  man  she  loves.  Hermann  Suder- 
mann  has  drawn  for  us  in  the  charatcer  of  Brigitte  Tromholt  one  of 
the  most  lovable  women  who  has  appeared  in  recent  fiction,  and  one 
whose  prototype  is  found  widespread  in  the  world  today  and  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Germany  where  the  scene  of  this  woman's  story 
is  laid. 

Believing  firmly  that  marriage  and  domesticity  will  ruin  his  career 
as  an  artist,  Steffen  Tromholt  is  nevertheless  so  attracted  to  the  widow 
Brigitte  that  the  mutual  love  results  in  marriage  with  the  agreement 
between  them  that  they  will  dissolve  the  marriage  and  go  their 
separate  ways  after  a  year,  leaving  him  free  to  pursue  his  art  career 
and  Bohemian  life  unmolested.  He  is  made  to  realize  that  he  cannot 
eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too,  however,  when  the  ties  of  family  life 
become  too  strong  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  be  snapped  so  easily, 
and  the  marriage  continues  with  Steifen  taking  occasional  trips  to 
Paris  when  the  press  of  domesticity  becomes  too  strong.    Wealth 
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comes  to  him  and  acclaim,  but,  in  spite  of  it,  Steffen  feels  thwarted 
in  his  attempt  to  regain  the  old  ease  and  vigor  that  characterized  his 
work  before  marriage  and  Brigitte  is  made  to  feel  her  guilt  in  separat- 
ing him  from  his  work. 

She  sacrifices  health  and  beauty  for  his  sake,  allows  herself  to  be 
separated  from  her  children  because  he  desires  it,  views  his  intrigues 
with  other  women  with  broadmindedness  and  patience,  and  gives  up 
her  own  ability  as  an  author  in  the  furtherance  of  his  art. 

We  are  made  to  feel  the  conflict  between  career  and  domesticity 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  delightful  book,  and  it  is  only  at 
Brigitte's  death  that  her  husband,  man-like,  realizes  that  she  is  more 
essential  to  him  than  the  art  which  he  has  always  placed  before  her. 
The  book  is  dramatically  written,  the  characters  are  exceptional  in 
their  realness  and  vividness,  and  Mr.  Sudermann  has  given  us  ably 
the  German  viewpoint  on  a  problem  that  is  worldwide.  The  vigor 
of  his  style  is  carried  over  even  into  the  translation  of  his  work;  and 
the  beautiful  descriptions  combined  with  the  excellence  of  the  mate- 
rial and  its  handling  make  this  book  thoroughly  worth  while  and 
enjoyable  to  the  most  critical  of  readers. 

A.  L.  SiNGLETARY. 


The  Awakening  College.  By  C.  C.  Little.  1930.  W.  W.  Norton  mid 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  younger  generation  has  found  its  champion  in  Mr.  Little,  the 
author  of  The  Awakening  College,  who  speaks  so  confidently  and  so 
encouragingly  of  it  in  this  new  book.  He  writes  emphatically  as 
one  who  is  sure  of  his  subject,  and  echoes  sentiments  daily  heard  on 
college  and  university  campuses,  though  seldom  so  thoughtfully  or 
so  discerningly  expressed.  A  hopeful  viewpoint,  pertinent  suggestions 
for  improvements,  and  a  complete  trust  in  the  ability  of  youth 
characterize  this  volume  which  deals  with  those  problems  that  have 
caused  so  much  comment  and  dissatisfaction  of  late,  namely,  coedu- 
cation, athletics,  fraternities,  sororities,  autos  and  liquor,  military 
training,  religion  and  the  alumni.  "The  unit  or  credit  is  over  empha- 
sized and  evaluated  in  most  colleges  of  today,"  he  states,  "and  we  need 
a  finer  conception  of  human  and  cultural  value  instead." 
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Using  sharp  sarcasm  where  it  is  warranted — and  he  seems  to  think 
it  is  warranted  by  many  phases  of  college  life — he  adds  to  the  force 
of  a  well-written  book  and  proves  himself  both  author  and  educator. 
The  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  according  to  him,  is  a  "delightful  old  academic 
garret"  that  has  failed  because  of  a  lack  of  objective  and  initiative 
and  has  not  devised  a  single  improvement  in  methods  of  determining 
true  scholarship.  "It  has  erected  recently  a  costly  memorial  to  its 
origin,  the  modesty  of  which  gesture  is  only  equalled  by  the  humor  it 
involves." 

Though  all  collegiate  institutions  do  not  come  in  for  the  pounding 
that  he  gives  this  organization,  many  of  his  ideas  are  radical  as  well 
as  being  conducive  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  them  by  the 
reader. 

"The  sleep  of  youth  is  broken — the  sleep  of  hypocrisy  and  ortho- 
doxy that  has  held  sway  for  so  long  over  youth,"  he  says,  and  the 
college  must  awaken  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  youth  that  slumbers  no 
longer,  but  is  vitally  awake  to  the  life  and  problems  of  its  age. 

A.  L.  SiNGLETARY. 


Announcement 

MISS  Clara  Byrd,  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  North 
Carolina  College,  has  announced  that  the  Alumnae  Association 
will  make  an  award  of  |25  to  that  student  who  has  the  best  material 
appearing  in  The  Coraddi  during  the  year  1930-31.  The  award  will 
be  presented  in  consideration  of  both  the  content  and  the  literary 
merit  of  the  writing.  It  is  for  the  general  excellence  of  work  taken 
collectively  and  not  for  the  merit  of  a  single  piece  that  the  prize  will 
be  given, 

Jean  Hewitt  received  this  award  for  the  year  1929-30  from  Dr. 
J.  I.  Foust. 
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Cfje  Contritiutors; 


RUTH  Abbott,  designer  of  the 
frontispiece,  is  well  known  on 
the  campus  and  elsewhere  for  her 
drawings.  She  is  also  intensely 
interested  in  the  Playlikers  and 
dramatic  production. 

Eloise  Banning,  a  senior,  is  a 
faithful  contributor  to  The  Cor- 
addi  of  verse.  Her  poems  have 
appeared  during  the  three  years 
that  she  has  been  a  student  of  the 
college. 

Rosalind  Trent,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Scarlet  Angel,  makes 
her  first  big  bow  to  the  readers  of 
Coraddi.  However,  she  contrib- 
uted to  Pen  Feathers  last  spring. 

Arline  Fonville,  in  /  Have 
Loved  Beauty  and  Tombs,  reveals 
again  her  competence  in  the  writ- 
ing of  verse. 

Margaret  Ashburn  is  a  fresh- 
man, and  Witch  Wind  and  Farce 
constitute  her  first  contributions 
to  The  Coraddi.  We  are  expecting 
other  good  things  from  Margaret. 

Laissei-Faire  was  written  by 
Jean  Harvey  during  her  senior 
year  at  N.  C.  C.  W.  She  was 
graduated  in   1930. 

The  editors  like  Autumn  by 
Charlotte  Russ,  and  we  wish  that 


we  could  tell  more  about  her  than 
the  mere  fact  that  she  is  a  fresh- 
man. "Why  not  Prunella  Whip?" 
asked  our  associate  editor,  after 
searching  in  vain  for  Russ  in  the 
directory. 

Katherine  McLeskey,  another 
freshman  contributor,  is  from 
Charlotte  and  has  done  commend- 
able work  on  the  literary  publica- 
tion in  the  high  school  there. 

Anne  Gordon  McDowell,  an 
editor  on  the  staff,  submits  some 
interesting  Fables. 

Roberta  Johnson  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  for 
her  verse. 

Frances  Gaut,  editor  of  the  Pen 
Feathers,  has  appeared  in  many 
issues  of  The  Coraddi. 

A.  L.  Singletary,  a  senior,  con- 
tributes a  humorous  article  for 
Pen  Feathers  and  three  excellent 
book  reviews. 

Pansy  McConnell  is  a  junior 
and  served  on  the  staff  of  Coraddi 
during  the  past  year. 

Benj.  B.  Kendrick,  professor  of 
history,  appears  in  the  Book  Re- 
view  section.  The  progressive 
ideas  of  Mr.  Kendrick  are  valued 
very  much  by  the  students. 
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Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

Phone  4874 

Diamonds  Watches 

Jewelry 

NATIONAL   JEWELRY 
COMPANY 

Convenient  Terms 
313  S.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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COLLEGE  SHOE  SHOP 

Satisfactory  and  Convenient 
Shoe  Repair 


J.  E.  Wyatt,  Prop. 
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GIRL 
At  Reasonable  Prices 

KINNEY  SHOE  CO. 
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TERRACE  GARDEN  SODA  GRILL 

SPECIAL  PREPARED  SANDWICHES  AND 
UNEXCELLED  FOUNTAIN  DRINKS 


332  Tate  Street— Near  N.  C.  C.  W. 
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